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cause which he considers sacred (attache une confiance religieuse)." These lines, written several months before the invasion, corroborate the report of an even more emphatic statement attributed to Alexander by Caulaincotirt. "If Emperor Napoleon starts a war/' the tsar said to Caulaincourt in May, 1811, according to the latter's memoirs (which, however, were written long after the event and therefore must be used with caution), "it is possible and even probable that he will defeat us, but this will not bring him peace. . . . We shall not compromise our position, we have vast spaces to which to retreat, and we shall preserve a well organized army. Under these conditions we shall never be forced to make peace, whatever may be our military reverses. . . . We shall leave it to our climate, to our winter to wage our war. ... I shall withdraw to Kamchatka rather than cede any of my provinces or sign in my capital, occupied by the enemy, a peace that would be merely an armistice." Although the determination of Alexander to resist the invaders to the bitter end was doubted in 1812 even by some of those who knew him best, for instance, by his sister Catherine, there is no evidence that he ever contemplated abandoning the policy he had outlined to Caulaincourt. Indeed, he firmly turned down offers of peace proffered at the darkest moment of the war, when Napoleon was in the Kremlin and when it was expected that St. Petersburg would soon fall to the enemy. In his analysis of Napoleon's forthcoming doom, moreover, Alexander showed sounder judgment than have many historians.
MYSTICISM AND ORTHODOXY
Brought up in the tradition of eighteenth century skepticism and rationalism, Alexander'in his early years and during the first half of his reign showed little interest in religious questions. But a fundamental change in his attitude towards religion took place, presumably, in 1812, although the paucity of the sources makes it impossible to obtain a clear picture of his spiritual evolution. It is reasonably certain, nevertheless, that his conversion to morbid religiosity was prompted by the influence of Prince Alexander Golitsin and Rodion Koshelev. Golitsin (1773-1844), scion of one of Russia's most illustrious families and a lifelong friend of Alexander, had for years led a life of dissipation and pleasure and had displayed a marked indifference towards Christian morals, in spite of the fact that he had since 1803 held the office of chief procurator of the Holy Synod. In